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TO OUR READERS. 


We respectfully invite Governors, Wardens, Keepers of Penitentiaries, 


of Houses of Refuge, and of Insane Hospitals in Europe and America, to 


send us Reports of their various Institutions. We also invite authors of 
Works on Prison Discipline, Capital Punishment, and Memoirs of Eminent 
Men and Women who have labored in this department of humanity, to 
send their works. 

In all cases we will forward freely a copy of our Magazine, or any other 
document that may be in our possession. 

Our work is not sectarian nor political in any sense. We kindly 
invite every denomination to co-operate with us for their fallen brethren. 
We invite all to send us communications on either side of the great 
question of Prison Discipline. We particularly request that some one 
would send us a good article in favor of Capital Punishment; not that 
our views are changed, but that our readers may read both sides of that 
subject. Our Press is free, and will always remain so while in our 
hands. 

We wish to state, however, that no article will ever be published that 
may not be read in any circle without the slightest offence to the most 
refined delicacy of sentiment and taste. 
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JOHN LEONARD, THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


Ir is no world-renowned Howard that I propose to cele- 
brate; for not even the little county newspaper has the 
name of John Leonard amongst its obituaries. As he 
never found a king to patronize him living, so he will have 
no historian to immortalize him dead. This is but the 
story of a common man, one whose opportunities were not 
better than those of the mass, that I offer you; and it is 
this very fact that he was but a common man, and his 
virtues imitable by all of us, that induces me to pay this 
tribute to his memory. How appropriate it is for one of 
my profession, a picker-up of unnoticed trifles, a collector 
of those things which had escaped the observation of others, 
to redeem from oblivion, and consign to the widely-diffused 
sheets of a popular press, these humbler virtues which will 
shine in the diadem of heaven! Such, dear reader, will con- 
stitute the series of topics sketched in the following pages. 

The grass-roots have not yet struck into the grave of 
John Leonard; his humble mound still rises above the 
general level, fenced in by the rude pile of rails that are 
considered good enough in this graveyard for the wealthiest 
and tlie fairest dead; but his merits are passing away from 
the memory of his neighbors with cruel rapidity. May 
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they be a pattern to many who shall here learn them for 
the first time! 

John Leonard, last a resident in county, Ky., was 
born somewhere in Virginia, about sixty years ago. His 
rearing up was in perfect obscurity; his education being 
limited to an imperfect knowledge of reading and spelling, 
with such a scanty stock of ideas as the rude country 
preaching of the day could impart, or the few acquaintance 
he met, backwoodsmen and unlettered as himself, could 
communicate. Neither had this man the talent to enable 
him to emerge from his obscurity, and thus, like a Clay or 
a Brown, to take eminence despite the opposition of for- 
tune. He was an ordinary man in every sense that poverty, 
ignorance, and mediocrity of talent, can justify the use of 
the term; and yet John Leonard was an extraordinary 
man. 

At the early age of eighteen, he married a girl three years 
younger than himself; and the very next day, driving before 
him a pack-horse loaded with a bed and what few articles 
of furniture and clothing he possessed, he took his partner 
behind him on a pillow, and struck out for a new home. 
This was in the boundless forests of ‘the dark and bloody 
ground of Kane-tuck-ee,’ as in those days it was called, 
with far more attention to truthfulness than euphony. In 
due season, and after the usual escapades and adventures, 
he arrived and sat down amidst all the toils and dangers 
of the day; bore his part in all warfares, endured famine, 
withstood discouragements, and found himself, at the age of 
thirty-five, the father of eight living children, and a resident 
in a peaceful land; and here our story finds him. 

No distinct religious impression seems ever to have been 
made upon his mind, until after this time; when he made 
a profession at a camp-meeting, to which he had taken his 
family, a distance of forty miles. 

Earnestly did men and women crave divine blessings 
who would take so much pains to hear the preached word. 
Nothing remarkable is recorded as to the mode of his 
conversion: on the contrary, it was considered rather a 
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cold, prosy profession than otherwise, and so different from 
the fervid manner usually witnessed at Big-oak Camp 
Ground, that many doubted its reality. John himself, how- 
ever, never doubted it for a moment, but went through, 
gave in his name as a church-member, and, when the time 
came round that he must return home, started in the full 
belief that a good work had been wrought in him. His 
party had proceeded but a short distance, when it became 
necessary for him to ride back for some missing article. His 
course took him so near the ‘ shelter,’ where preaching was 
going on, that, as he stopped for a moment to listen, he dis- 
tinctly heard the words, ‘Do good,’ uttered in the powerful 
tones of the speaker. ‘The words seemed to ring strangely 
in his ears all the way as he rode fast to overtake his 
family ; but they were partly forgotten, until, on the next 
day, one of the party made a casual remark, in which the 
same words occurred, do good. From that moment, John 
declared that those words seemed to swim before him in 
the air until the day of his death, — do good. 

Look where he would, they were there, plainly written, 
on the fences, on the trees, on the clouds, on the moon’s 
disc, on his children’s faces, on the pages of his old family 
Bible, on the still waters, everywhere,— do good, do good, 
do good. ‘This singular illusion forms the key to John 
Leonard’s after-history; for, from that time, to do good 
was the principal end of his existence. 

It is impossible in this article to relate a tithe of the 
charitable acts imputed to him, of which I gathered a list 
from his neighbors, while botanizing for a few days in his 
vicinity. A few, rather in the way of sample than to 
exhaust the subject, must suffice. 

At the time of his conversion, John was in, what is called 
in that part of the country, moderate circumstances ; that is, 
he had a piece of land ‘ paid for, a negro boy nearly grown, 
and considerable stock ; besides, what is best of all, a frugal, 
industrious wife, who doated on him, and a large family of 
children trained to habits of industry and obedience. Thus 
it happened, that, by working through the spring, a few 
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weeks at ‘ fodder pulling time’ in summer, and as long in 
the fall as he was able, to keep his family in bread and 
meat, those prime necessities of life; while the busy spin- 
dles of the girls, and the shuttle of the housewife, clothed 
them all with both summer and winter garments. 

To do good was now the desideratum; but how most 
practically and prudently to set about it? The bump 
of order being well developed in his character, John com- 
menced by arranging his time with reference to his great 
calling. Each twenty-four hours he divided into three parts ; 
and, had he ever heard of it, he might have adopted the 
language of good King Alfred with strict propriety : ‘ Eight 
hours to the service of God and the distressed; eight 
hours to my usual avocations; eight hours to refresh- 
ment and sleep’ Each Saturday afternoon and all of 
Sabbath were applied to the exclusive service of God; 
and so was the entire month of December, which several 
portions made up an aggregate of more than half the year 
devoted to doing good; and this practice continued until 
the end of his life. It must not be supposed that such a 
remarkable disposition of his time should meet the entire 
approbation of his family or his neighbors; quite a number 
of arguments, and occasionally a few short words, were 
necessary to reconcile or silence the cavillers; but, after a 
few months, when the goodwife saw his determination to 
persevere, and observed, with a woman’s eye, that his 
attention to his family’s wants rather increased than other- 
wise, she cheerfully acquiesced, and henceforward lent her 
most hearty co-operation to do good with her husband. 

The place on which John resided was situated on the 
stage-road, about midway between two county-seats, and 
some twelve miles from each. Passengers who have tra- 
velled that way will recollect the circumstance of the stage 
stopping opposite an humble dwelling, and their being 
waited upon by a tall, spare man, who offered them cool 
water, buttermilk, and a snack of bread and meat, and 
then refuse to receive any thing for his trouble. This was 
John Leonard; and his timely refreshments have strength- 
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ened many a drooping passenger upon that hot, dusty road. 
When Captain Marryatt passed that way in his western 
tour, and was told that this was the regular conduct of the 
man, he geclared it the most remarkable instance of disin- 
terested benevolence he had ever met with. ‘To make 
the road more comfortable to wagoners, he dug a well 
by the wayside, several miles from any house, furnished it 
with bucket and rope, and put up a large shed close by for 
shelter frog rain and sun. The negroes stole his rope and 
bucket; but he furnished another: a second, third, and 
fourth disappeared in the same way; but, nothing daunted, 
John supplied others, so that those who ‘came hither to 
draw’ should not be disappointed; and at last the thieves 
ceased their depredations, deterred perhaps by the deter- 
mination of the settlers upon the road, who declared they 
would hold every negro wagoner upon the road responsible 
in the event of another theft, and whip them into confession. 
I shal! never forget the drink I got from this fountain of 
charity on one hot August afternoon, when, distracted with 
the thirst induced by my dinner of salt meat, I stumbled 
along, mile after mile, anxiously gazing for a house or a 
waterpool in vain, until Leonard’s Well unexpectedly ap- 
peared in view. ‘Travellers relate that in Mahommedan 
lands these acts of beneficence are not uncommon; but, in 
our own country, John Leonard is the first who has made 
an oasis of this sort, and honor to his name therefor! 

The county in which he lived was noted for its inefficient 
municipal laws; the county courts being exceedingly negli- 
gent in the way of road improvements, sign-boards, and 
every thing that could render travelling pleasant; and the 
people possessing little enterprise to do better. ‘To supply 
this deficiency, John painted more than a hundred sign- 
boards with his own hands, and, during his various excur- 
sions through the county, fastened them up in their appro- 
priate places. Many a traveller has shunned the ‘ wrong 
fork’ by his foresight, and been cheered by those which he 
had nailed up to advise them of the distance to the end of 
their journey. 
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His efforts extended through many years to persuade the 
residents of his county to improve their roads; and to this 
end he visited every voter’s house many times with petitions 
to the county courts and State legislatures, or subscription- 
lists for the erection of bridges. Many times rebuffed, his 
perseverance always met with eventual success and crowned 
with the best of consequences. There are more than ten 
large and costly bridges yet standing to attest his untiring 
zeal in the cause of internal improvements; and scarcely a 
low, marshy place in the county is wanting in its causeway 
to bespeak his praise. 

The temperance-cause in his vicinity originated in his 
exertions. ‘There had been a distillery within a few miles 
of his house, the centre of all manner of vice and abomi- 
nations; and to the abolishing of this, John turned his 
anxious attention for several years. He succeeded at last, 
through a happy accident, which threw the distiller under 
his care, during a lingering fit of illness; and occasioned 
him to pledge himself, on recovery, to accede to John’s 
wishes, and destroy the concern. ‘The smoke of the burn- 
ing still was the sacrifice from which sprang the first tem- 
perance-society in the State of Kentucky; and the ball, 
thus set to rolling, soon found an avalanche on behalf of 
that glorious cause; so that, when temperance-lecturers 
began to canvass the State, they were astonished to find 
the county of already teetotally temperate beyond 
even their own standard of purity. 

Sunday-schools were John Leonard’s delight. He early 
foresaw that they.who would originate a great moral enter- 
prise must begin with the children; the parents being fixed 
in immobility, and impracticable. 

Actuated by this belief, he set himself to the perusal of 
such books as were then published upon the subject of 
sabbath-schools,— scanty and imperfect they were, — and, 
after the plan became clear to him, devoted himself to carry 
it out. Commencing with his own neighborhood, he ga- 
thered the children together, built a school-room, purchased 
a small library, and, as teachers would not volunteer to his 
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aid, became superintendent and teacher both in one. This 
state of things continued until he had educated his own 
pupils to assist him in that department, and he could 
extend his efforts in a wider sphere. At the time of his 
death, there were twenty-seven sabbath-schools in the 
county that had been regularly kept up for more than 
five years, besides several recently established ; and all this 
through his individual exertions. 

The large-minded enterprise of supplying each family in 
the world with a Bible, which now forms one of the great 
motives of the Bible Society, was practically carried out by 
John Leonard, so far as his own sphere of operations 
extended, and, in connection with that, the dissemination 
of religious tracts, newspapers, and books. I have already 
observed that he devoted the entire month of December to 
the work of doing good; and this, for more than ten years, 
consisted in visiting each household in the county to dis- 
tribute religious books. None who have met him on one 
of these godlike errands can ever forget that tall, stooping 
man, on foot, driving a mule before him, heavily laden with 
books, and ready to converse and pray with every person 
he met. He was careful to show the invoice-prices of all 
that he sold, that there should be no charge of personal 
pecuniary profit raised against him; but the amount of his 
donations often equalled the amount of his sales, his inva- 
riable rule being to supply those in need, ‘ pay or no pay.’ 
During the later years of his life, and under the spirit of 
improvement manifested in the publication of religious 
newspapers, he aimed to have at least one périodical sub- 
scribed for by every professing Christian; and in this he 
succeeded. 

He was found at all camp-meetings, ‘ big meetings, and 
protracted meetings ; and his voice was heard earliest and 
latest in all religious revivals. Prayer was his element, 
and prayer-meetings his delight. By no means gifted in 
public exercises, his soul was so filled with the spirit of 
supplication that but few could withstand his earnest tones 


and manner, and all denominations hailed his coming to 
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their meetings as a powerful auxiliary in behalf of Christ. 
At home he was ever cheerful, equable, and pious. He 
perfectly exemplified the old proverb, ‘Charity begins at 
home,’ by trying every experiment proposed for the good of 
his neighbors first upon his own family, thereby proving 
his sincerity. 

His systematic and economical course of life enabled him 
to support them with comfort; while the sight of their 
father’s remarkable philanthropy aroused all his sons and 
daughters to do good. A visitor observed in his garden, on 
a certain occasion, that each child had a row of potatoes 
labelled with such marks as these, ‘ For the Tract Society, 
‘for the Bible Society,’ ‘for Widow Smith, ‘to repair the 
Sunday-school house ;’ beautiful evidences that his own 
vital charity had kindled a corresponding flame in their 
youthful breasts, and that his charity began at home. 

Let not my reader, when forming an image of John 
Leonard, depicture him with sour face or whining tone; for 
he was the very reverse of puritanic in his manner. 

Were it not for an intense earnestness in all things he 
undertook, and upon all occasions, you would have found 
nothing in his appearance to distinguish him from the 
circle in which he moved. Neither can a charge of mono- 
mania justly be imputed to him, strange as may appear the 
opinion he labored under, that he but followed ‘the hand- 
writing on the wall’ in all that he did. None were more 
prudent in business-matters than he, none better informed 
as to the value of time for personal emolument, none 
more systematic in carrying out the great plan of his life. 
Therefore it were a sad perversion of ideas to call him 
deranged even upon a single topic; and none who were 
intimate with him ever imagined such a thing for a mo- 
ment. , 

I will relate the circumstances of our first meeting as a 
fine illustration of his usual manner. 

I had visited a creek within a mile of his house to collect 
specimens of a certain species of Unio, abundant there, and 
was detected by him while grubbing a hole in the hard 
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gravel in search of the shells. He inquired as to the use I 
put them to; then, returning home, brought me a spade, 
and offered his aid in the search. 

The weather being warm, I shortly after returned to 
town; but by sunrise the next morning he called at my 
hotel with a baskeiful of my favorite shell, which’ he had 
dug up for me after my departure. Not a cent would he 
take for his own use; but, when I vehemently insisted upon 
rewarding him, he hinted, that, if I thought proper, I might 
appropriate the money to the Tract Society, which just at 
that time was making extraordinary efforts to enlarge its 
operations. 

Often afterwards I met him; but what you saw once, 
you ever saw in John Leonard, — an imitation of Him who 
went about doing good. 

His death corresponded with the method of his life; and 
he expended his counsel in laboring with dying breath as 
freely as he had expended solid charity in life. 

Each of his family received some precious word to be 
treasured up in a faithful heart; each of his neighbors, a 
faithful admonition, the more direct and applicable as the 
giver could not fear to give offence, and the more valued as 
it was his last. Five dollars, the price of coffin trimmings, 
he devoted to the Bible cause, and ordered a plain, un- 
trimmed box; ten dollars, which would purchase grave- 
stones, he gave the poor widow, for whom the row of 
potatoes had been so long planted. 

His favorite minister, a gray-haired man, whose labors of 
love in the moral vineyard had extended through fifty years, 
was requested to preach his funeral sermon from the words, 
‘To do good, and to communicate, neglect not’ Then, 
turning his dying eyes upward, he pronounced his own 
benediction in the words of old Simeon, ‘ Lord! now let- 
test thou thy servant depart in peace ;’ and, without a groan, 
the soul of John Leonard passed to that world whose light 
is the smile of Him that ‘went about doing good’ on 
earth. — Arthur’s Home Gazette. 
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USE THE PEN. 
BY G. E. CARPENTER. 


Usr the pen! there’s magic in it, 
Never let it lag behind ; 

Write the thought, the pen can win it 
From the chaos of the mind. 

Many a gem is lost for ever 
By the careless passer-by ; 

But the gems of thought should never 
On the mental pathway lie. 


Use the pen! reck not that others 
Take a higher flight than thine ; 
Many an ocean-cave still smothers 
Pearls of price beneath the brine ; 
But the diver finds the treasure, 
And the gem to light is brought: 
So thy mind’s unbounded measure 
May give up some pearl of thought. 


Use the pen! the day’s departed 
When the sword alone held sway, 
Wielded by the lion-hearted, 
Strong in battle! Where are they? 
All unknown the deeds of glory 
Done of old by mighty men, 
Save the few who live in story, 
Chronicled by sage’s pen. 


Use the pen! the sun above us, 

By whose light the chemist’s art 
Stamps the forms of those who love us, 

Showimg us their counterpart, 
Cannot hold so high a power 

As within the pen’s enshrinea, 
When, with genius for its dower, 

It daguerrotypes the mind. 


Use the pen! but let it never 

Slander write, with death-black ink ; 
Let it be thy best endeavor 

But to pen what good men think ; 
So thy words and thoughts securing 

Honest praise from wisdom’s tongue, 
May, in time, be as enduring 

As immortals ever young. 





LOVE TO OUR NEIGHBOR. 


BY REV. CHARLES T. BROOKS. 


Marr. xxii. 39: * Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ 


I mer with a remark on this precept, the other day, in 
some religious newspaper, which to me was altogether 
new and incredible. The writer called attention to the 
fact that, whereas Jesus had directed us just before, in 
the strongest and most emphatic terms he could have used, 
to love the Lord our God with all our heart and soul and 
mind and strength, now, however, under the second head, 
he commands us to love our neighbor as we love ourselves. 
I do not believe that our Saviour intended to contrast the 
two commandments in any such way. I should be led to 
reject such an idea, if only by the fact that, after announ- 
cing the first commandment, Jesus adds, ‘ and the second is 
like unto it’? ‘The truth is, it is impossible, in the nature of 
things, that any such contrast should exist, that any com- 
parison of the kind should hold. For the love of man is 
only a part, only one form, of the love of God. We love 
the Father, and so we love the children as his offspring and 
image. How can we love God whom we have not seen, if 
we love not our brother whom we have seen? Scripture 
is full of testimony to the point, that the love of man is a 
preparation for the love of God, —a proof of it, — part and 
parcel of it. How, then, is it possible to institute any con- 
trast or comparison whatever between the claims of two 
commandments which stand so nearly on the same ground, 
which, in principle, are so nearly identical? One would 
think the writer we have referred to supposed it required 
less strength of love to love man as he should be loved, 
than to love God as he should be. But the truth is, that 
we love man because we love his Maker and Father and 
Redeemer; and because we love that God, who, by the 
Spirit so variously manifested, dwells in him. Whatever 
faith or force of feeling it may require to love God, the 
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same must it require to love man, in the Christian 
sense. 

No one, who has caught the meaning and spirit of 
Christ’s life and death, will be willing to see the dignity or 
the difficulty of the second commandment in any way 
depreciated, — the standard in any wise lowered, though it 
were with a view of elevating the first. The right principle, 
love to God, needs no such expedient for exalting its claims. 
In proportion to the stress which you lay on love to man, 
you enforce love to God. 

Whatever the commandment to love our neighbor as 
ourselves may mean or does mean, it certainly does not 
mean any thing of slight magnitude or importance. _ It cer- 
tainly does not, unless the New Testament abounds in gross 
exaggerations ; unless the words, and the very dying words 
of the Saviour, go far beyond what the occasion warranted. 

The second commandment, second only in order of de- 
livery, — not second, but similar, to the first in obligation, 
—has, however, been unconsciously weakened, I think, in 
various ways by those who have undertaken to interpret it. 
To tell how the standard is practically lowered by the 
feelings and conduct of men, would be an endless story. I 
speak just now simply of what Christians themselves have 
done with it, and not of what has become of it at the hands 
of the world. 

The prevalent error, in regard to the precept of love to 
our neighbor, has consisted, I think, in taking for granted 
that the little word“ as” referred to the degree in which we 
should love our neighbor. Hence one commentator, and a 
very popular one, virtually yields up the whole ground to 
this selfish and worldly principle, by explaining it to mean, 
“ Thou shalt love thy neighbor comparatively, in some con- 
siderable degree, as thou lovest thyself” But who does 
not see that this throws the door open at once for all sorts 
of indifference and inhumanity to creep in under the sem- 
blance of rational religion and even Christian religion ? 

Again, no less a man than Dr. Chalmers suggests a view 
which seems to me to have a tendency to misrepresent, if 
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not to lower, the great commandment in question, when 
he, also regarding it as laying down a rule of measurement, 
makes it a sort of regulator of our self-love; warning a man 
not to love himself too much, because if he does, according 
to this precept, he will be bound to love his neighbor just 
as much, just as excessively. It seems to me to detract 
exceedingly from the simplicity and spirituality of Christ’s 
precepts to explain them on any such reductio ad absurdum 
principle. Surely such is not the dictate of His Spirit who 
“giveth not the Spirit by measure.” 

No: so long as we suffer ourselves to be entangled by 
this fundamental error of supposing our text to be a com- 
parative and not a positive and absolute commandment, 
we certainly shall never be in the way to feel or to practise 
it aright. The constant haggling about this question, How 
much ought I to love myself, and how much ought I to love 
my neighbor? will enable the lower principles of our nature 
to keep constantly the advantage in the great strife between 


generosity and selfishness, between worldliness and godli- 
ness. 


But once understand the commandment in this simple 
and natural manner, as meaning that we are to put our- 
selves by sympathy and imagination in our neighbor’s 
place, and love him as ourselves, as part and parcel, as 
members of ourselves, as an extension of self, and do to 
him as we would have him do to us,—once look at the 
commandment in this light, — and it is in this light that 
Christ’s life, the great interpreter of his precept, bids us look 
at it, — and we shall never have any practical difficulty in 
knowing what it requires us to do, whatever difficulty we 
may find in doing what it requires. 

I did not propose, however, so much to discuss explana- 
tions of the great Christian commandment as to express 
thoughts and feelings in regard to it which have been sug- 
gested to me in reflecting on what goes on in the world 
around us. 

I suppose we are permitted to believe,— I hope we are,— 
that there has been an advance in these latter years in the 
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understanding, at least, of the principle of humanity, the 
doctrine of human brotherhood, of the mutual membership 
of the great human family, the law of charity, which so 
strongly characterizes the religion recognized throughout 
Christendom as authoritative and supreme. Certainly no 
one who goes chiefly to Christ for his Christianity, and 
takes the truth as it is in Jesus for his standard, will hesi- 
tate a moment to pronounce, nor will he do it faintly and 
reluctantly, as if he were making an admission because he 
could not help it, but he will glory in affirming, that love 
to man is the grand injunction of Christianity, the grand 
test of love to God; that it is commanded to us, demanded 
of us, if we would show ourselves to have the spirit of 
Christ and to be his, by that holy Master’s living words 
and dying lips and looks, —the love of man, as man, of 
whatever clime or country, ‘whatever complexion, seem- 
ingly incompatible with’ the human and Christian love of 
him, ‘an Indian or an African sun may have burned on 


him,’ — however degraded his caste, or however depraved 
his character. 


But there are many who think that we have been going 
altogether too fast and too far in following this great fun- 
damental principle of our religion. And it is undoubtedly 
the case that the good principle has been much abused and 
caricatured by its professed disciples ; that they have gone 
on a wrong track in some of their modes of applying it to 
human relations ; but that there is any such thing as going 
too fast or too far on the right track, namely, that track on 
which the sun of Christian philanthropy sheds its cheering 
radiance, for one I do not admit this to be possible. We 
may get off the track ; but, once on the track, I deny that 
we can go too fast or too far. ‘ Model prisons,’ palaces 
for wickedness, rising in the midst of the hovels of those 
whose only crime is wretchedness, and built out of the 
pittances snatched from the very mouths of these latter, 
are, no doubt, a fair subject for the pen of the sorrowful 
and indignant satirist, — a most deplorable, one might say 
damnable, perversion does such a state of things show of 
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the real Christian principle of charity. But let the blame 
be laid where it belongs, at the door of folly, not at the 
door of philanthropy. Be it that much of the pretended 
philanthropy of the day has failed to answer the apostle’s 
description, —‘ without partiality and without hypocrisy ;’ 
still be it remembered that ‘the wisdom that cometh from 
above’ is ‘full of mercy and good fruits;’ and let not the 
excesses of partial, or, if you please, hypocritical provisions 
for those who do not deserve it, drive us into that other 
extreme of confounding justice with vengeance, in defiance 
of him who saith, ‘ Vengeance is mine; I will repay.” And 
yet one of the most brilliant and powerful, and therefore 
so far, if wrong, dangerous writers of the present day and 
hour does tend to this confusion, when he calls upon all 
good men and true to take the ground that human law 
punishes, or should punish, for the same reason on which 
God acts ; and that therefore, — for such is the plain drift 
of his argument, — we should heartily hate our enemies, 
and not pray for them or pity them who despitefully use 
us and persecute us. I do not know that one might not 
make it appear, upon our author’s own principle of com- 
paring our treatment of the wicked to God’s, he would go 
far towards overthrowing his own practical conclusion. 
For how does God treat the wicked? The Old Testament 
somewhere says, ‘ He is angry with them every day ;’ but 
the New Testament, which came to fulfil the higher ten- 
dencies of the Old, represents God as making his sun to 
shine on the evil as well as on the good; and asks the sin- 
ner, ‘ Knowest thou not that the goodness of God leadeth 
thee to repentance?’ Let, then, him who would have us 
imitate God’s method of dealing with transgressors be sure 
and not take a hasty, narrow view of the divine dealings. 
Let him remember the words, ‘ What doth the Lord require 
of thee, but to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God?’ Doubtless our religion requires justice of 
us towards all men; and there is doubtless great wisdom 
in the maxim to be just before you are generous; but the 


question arises, What is justice? Is it Christian justice, or 
VOL. Y. 10 
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is it Pharisaic vengeance, to demand ‘an eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth, and a life for a life? Can two wrongs 
make aright? God gives the wicked man years to repent 
in; and shall man, pretending herein to imitate God, 
solemnly hurry a fellow-man into eternity, because the ma- 
jesty of their laws cannot otherwise be vindicated? It is 
worthy of their notice who are so fond of quoting the pas- 
sage, ‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood 
be shed,’ that God, instead of commanding the execution of 
the first murderer, set a mark on him, ‘lest any one finding 
him should kill him’ And I would still more earnestly and 
emphatically commend to their consideration who insist so 
much on our taking God’s methods for our model, the fact 
that the two most prominent instances in the New Testa- 
ment, where we are expressly directed to be ‘followers of 
God as dear children,’ according to the apostle, and to be 
‘perfect,’ or complete and thorough, according to Jesus, ‘ as 
our Father in heaven is perfect, — that these two instances 
occur in connection with the strongest enforcement of love, 
mercy, and forgiveness ; and that the very case where we 
are most solemnly warned not to take God’s weapons into 
our hands relates to punishment: ‘ Vengeance is mine; 
I will repay, saith the Lord’ 

This may suffice to show how much wiser and worthier 
it would be for our reformers of the reformers to leave off 
talking of making God’s legislation the model of our human 
legislation, and go to Christ and ask what spirit does his 
holy religion enjoin upon men, in public and in private, as 
most acceptable in the sight of God. 

May we, at all events, each of us, have a just idea of the 
spirit of our religion, and a temper of mind wholly in unison 
with its dictates ; and may every thought of our hearts be 
brought into captivity to the mind which was in Christ! 
Let the world neither deter nor delude us from following 
our own calm convictions of the Christian rule, in its appli- 
cation to men in their private and in their public relations! 
Careful, on the one hand, to rise above that kind of sym- 
pathy which hides in a haze the line between right and 
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wrong, innocence and iniquity ; on the other hand, let us 
be strong in true, considerate charity, and see to it that we 
do not in any case, under any provocation, baptize ven- 
geance into the sacred name of justice. 

1 beg to be understood as speaking of the spirit in which 
we should regard our fellow-men, and treat them, — of the 
motive which should preside over our dealings with them. 
For my own private conviction, it is against the right of 
men, whether as individuals or as associated in government, 
deliberately to take human life by way of vindicating the 
majesty of justice, whether on the battle-field or the scaf- 
fold. ‘That old passage which says, ‘ Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed,’ cannot be 
proved to have any thing more than a prophetic meaning, 
like the passage, ‘'They that take the sword shall perish by 
the sword.” We are reminded, I know, how Paul tells the 
Christians in Rome that the magistrate beareth not the 
sword in vain. Let us beware, however, of proving too 
much when we quote Scripture in justification of heathen 
usages ; or rather let us keep to common sense and consis- 
tency, and remember that Christ also said, on one occasion, 
‘'Whoso hath no sword, let him sell his garment and buy 
one ;’ and yet, evidently, as all the rest of his conversation 
and conduct shows, had a figurative meaning. 

But what I was simply contending for at present is, that, 
be our measures what they may, we are not authorized, 
as Christians, in inflicting retribution, as such, on a fellow- 
man. We are come to-day, as the apostle expresses it, 
‘to the blood of sprinkling, which speaketh ‘better things 
than that of Abel.’ ‘The blood of Abel cried, or might 
seem to those who found him murdered to ery, for ven- 
geance. ‘The blood of Christ cries for mercy: ‘ Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they do.” Indeed, they 
knew not, these miserable men; ‘for, had they known it, 
they would not have crucified the Lord of glory” And is 
not the transgressor always profoundly ignorant? We 
talk about educated criminals. But the truth is, we wrong 
that noble word education when we so apply it. ‘ Train 
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up a child in the way he should go; and, when he is old, 
he will not depart from it’ ‘To give a child the use of his 
faculties, and yet neglect to train him up to a right and 
religious use of them, and let the world give him his chief 
training in the way of example,—that is not educating 
the man, the child of God. 

May the spirit of that Master who died to make the 
great atonement, and break down the partition-wall be- 
tween man and man, as well as between man and God, 
teach us to consider one another; to consider ourselves ; 
to consider the vicious, the ignorant, and the tempted; to 
consider our responsibility for the very temper which we 
cherish and express, for the example we set, even in the 
smallest matters pertaining to the spirit of the gospel, to 
the little ones who look up to us, and imitate our ways. 
The Lamb of God, that taketh away the sins of the world, 
bleeds afresh in our sight. May that blood cleanse us from 
every secret fault, and keep us back from presumptuous 
sins! then shall we be upright and innocent of the great 
transgression ; then shall the words of our mouths, and the 
meditations of our hearts, be acceptable in thy sight, O God, 
our strength and our Redeemer! 


Tue love of the beautiful and the true, like the dew-drop in 
the heart of the crystal, remains for ever clear and liquid in the 
inmost shrine of man’s being, though all the rest be turned to 
stone by sorrow and degradation. The angel who has once come 
down into the soul will not be driven thence by any sin or base- 
ness even, much less by any undeserved oppression and wrong. 
At the soul’s gate sits she silently, with folded hands and down- 
cast eyes; but, at the least touch of nobleness, those patient orbs 
are serenely uplifted, and the whole spirit is lengthened by their 
prayerful lustre. — J. R. Lowell. 





THE LITTLE WOOD-GATHERERS. 


Onr cold day in the month of December, 1829, two poor 
children, thin and pale, half-clad in rags, issued from a 
cottage situated on the verge of the forest of Sancy. The 
ground was covered with snow ; the trees were all stripped 
of their leaves; the wind blew with fury. It was only 
seven in the morning, scarcely daybreak. 

Nicholas and Frank, the two poor little wood-gatherers, 
walked rapidly toward the centre of the forest. Their feet 
were ill protected by the old shoes they wore. Coarse linen 
trousers, a blouse, and a bonnet of rabbit-skin, completed 
their attire. 

When they had walked a considerable distance, they 
stopped at a place where several roads met. ‘ Stop, Frank, 
said Nicholas; ‘take this rope, and bind up in it as much 
dead wood as you can gather together.’ , ‘ Yes, brother.’ 


‘When you have gathered enough, you can meet me at 
the entrance to the forest.’ 


The two brothers then separated, and took different roads. 
They had soon gathered sticks enough to make a heavy 
load apiece. Bending under their several burdens, they 
shortly after met at the place appointed. 

‘Come on, Nicholas, said Frank, ‘let us make haste ; 
for, while we loiter here, mother is suffering from the cold,’ 

‘Oh, yes; the wind blows from all sides of the hut, and 
the snow falls on the straw where we slept last night’ 

‘ Ah, little robbers, I have caught you again!’ suddenly 
shouted a rough voice close at hand. 

The two boys, frightened, let their loads fall from off their 
backs, and threw themselves at the feet of a man who now 
presented himself. He was a stiff, gruff-looking fellow, of 
repulsive voice and manner; and he fixed his eyes on the 
two trembling boys with a fierce expression. He was 
dressed as a game-keeper, and carried a gun under his 
arm. 
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‘Little good-for-naughts!’ said he, “isn’t this the second 
time I have caught you ?’ 


‘Pardon, pardon, Mr. Sylvester, cried the two boys, 
weeping. 
- ‘Ah! do you suppose you are to be allowed to rob the 
marquis of his wood in this way? But we shall see,— we 
shall see.’ 

‘But it is dead wood; and, when it isn’t gathered, it 
only rots upon the ground, and is of no use to anybody.” 


‘Come, come, Mr. Logician, take up your plunder, and 
follow me,’ 


‘Follow you? And where ?’ 

‘'T'o prison, little miscreants.’ 

‘'To prison? O good sir! in pity spare us.’ 

‘No! I tell you. 

‘ But our mother may die of cold. She has only us in 
the world to help her; and, if you put us in prison, what 
will she do?’ 

‘It’s all the same to me.’ 

‘Oh! you have neither heart nor soul in you,’ said one 
of the boys, almost desperate. ‘ Well may they call you 
Sylvester the Wolf? 

‘Good! good! I perform my duty, and don’t bother 
myself about any thing else,’ 

‘ Listen, Mr. Sylvester, said Nicholas. ‘I am bigger and 
stronger than my brother, and I gathered more of the dead 
wood than he did; Iam therefore more guilty: well, punish 
me as you will; punish me for both of us, but send my 
brother back to thé cottage.’ 

‘ Nay, listen to me, good sir, cried Frank. ‘It is I whom 
you must put in prison. Nicholas is stronger than me, and 
his labor is more useful to our mother’ 

‘Come, no more talking, said Sylvester; ‘ you needn’t be 
jealous ; you must both go.’ 

‘My poor mother!’ said Frank, sobbing. 

The two boys took up their burdens, and followed the 
heartless game-keeper. As they passed before the chateau 
of the marquis, Nicholas said to Sylvester, —“ Before going 
to prison, I wish to see the marquis himself, 
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‘In good time,’ said Sylvester : ‘ here he comes.’ 
In fact, the Marquis de Sancy was advancing to meet 
them. He was a man of about sixty, of good figure, a 
noble-looking gentleman. His white hairs fell about his 
cheeks; and his blue eyes, full of sweetness and kindly 
expression, inspired confidence in those who looked him in 
the face. 

‘Well, Sylvester, said the marquis, ‘what are you going 
to do with these children ?’ 

‘ My lord, they are little robbers, whom I have caught, for 
the second time, stealing wood.’ 

The two brothers stood crying bitterly. 

‘ You know this wood does not belong to you,’ said the 
marquis. 

‘ Yes, sir” said Frank. 

‘Then you are very blamable, indeed; for, when you 
had been already forbidden to take it, you ought not to 
have done so,’ 

‘We must then have lain down, and died of cold, said 
Nicholas, sadly.’ 

‘ How, child? What do you say?’ asked the marquis, 
with seeming interest. 

‘ Yes, sir, I shall tell you the truth, and you can judge 
whether we deserve to be punished or not. Our father was 
a woodman. Kept down by hard work and poverty, he 
could scarcely provide food for his family. One day they 
brought him home dying. He had been crushed by the 
fall of a tree which he had felled. After many months of 
cruel suffering, he died ; and we were left alone, my brother 
and J, with our dear mother, who is old and infirm. A 
poor hut built on the sod, covered with bark,— a little po- 
tato field, —such is all that we possess. In summer, Frank 
and I split wood in the forest, or we help the peasants with 
their work. We can thus earn a little money, which helps 
our mother to live. But in winter, sir, ah! then we are very 
miserable indeed. The snow covers the ground,—— the wind 
shakes our mean little dwelling, — the rain penetrates it 
everywhere, and freezes on our very clothes. We who are 
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young can bear all that; but our mother, sir! our poor 
mother !— oh, when we see her pale, cold, almost perished, 
trying in vain to keep warm her frozen limbs, our heart is 
torn, and tears run from our eyes. Then we sally forth to 
hide our grief: the forest is before us; the earth is strewn 
with branches, which the wind has blown down: a few of 
these useless remnants would warm our mother. Are we 
to leave her to die, when we can easily save her? ‘There, 
marquis, is the whole truth; and now say if we are guilty’ 

‘Yes, my little fellows,’ replied the marquis, * inasmuch 
as you have taken what did not belong to you. But you 
are good and dutiful children, and it would be a very cruel 
act, indeed, to punish you. Go; I forgive you. When 
you are cold, go into the forest, and gather what sticks you 
want: I permit you. You hear, Sylvester?’ addressing the 
game-keeper. 


‘ Yes, sir, replied he, touching his cap. 
‘And now, since these children must be tired with the 
long walk you have given them, take a cart, and carry the 


wood to the cabin of their mother’ 

‘Oh! thanks, thanks! good, kind sir! May Heaven 
protect you for your pity to the unfortunate!’ cried the two 
children, taking leave of their benefactor with tears in 
Gperieyes. . ..s 

The winter of 1829-30 was terrible. The cold reached 
to an extraordinary degree, and was exceedingly long con- 
tinued. ‘The most rapid rivers were covered with ice ; and 
carriages, no matter what their weight, could pass over 
them as on a highway. Horses and beasts were frozen 
to death in their stalls; men fell lifeless on the hard earth ; 
wild beasts issued from their lairs, and came into the vil- 
lages, into the stables, and even into the houses themselves, 
to allay the hunger and thirst which tortured them. In 
short, misery and distress had reached their height. 

Thanks to the kindness of the Marquis de Sancy, his 
protégés of the forest were enabled to support the rigors of 
the season. A little house, solidly constructed of stone, 
replaced the little cabin in which they had before dwelt. 
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The marquis gave them some few articles of furniture, 
added a bit to their field, and thus gave them comparative 
ease and comfort, in place of misery and despair. 

Winter continued ; but the little wood-gatherers bore it 
without complaint. Their mother, seated beside a good 
fire, could turn her wheel, and spin for the good marquis. 
In the daytime, the boys worked at making a hedge, where- 
with to inclose their little field; and in the evening they 
worked willow-baskets, and made cages, which they went 
to sell on the day following in the neighboring town. 
Sometimes they returned home late, and they often trem- 
bled with fear, at hearing the howling of wolves in the 
forest. 

One night, when they were on their way home from the 
town, where they had been selling their little wares, as they 
passed along one of the by-paths of the forest, a ery of dis- 
tress reached their ear. 

‘It is the voice of the marquis!’ exclaimed Frank. 

‘Let us run this way,’ cried Nicholas. 

They hastened toward the place from whence they had 
thought proceeded the voice of their benefactor. They 
carried in their hands a little, sharp hatchet, with which 
they were wont to cut wood. ‘They always carried it with 
them on those nights when they were likely to be late in 
reaching home. 

In a few minutes, they reached a man struggling with a 
wolf of enormous size. It was indeed their friend, the mar- 
quis. ‘lhe wolf had thrown itself upon him, torn him with 
its horrid teeth, and, after a terrible struggle with his adver- 
sary, the marquis was on the point of falling its victim, 
Nicholas rushed at the ferocious brute, and, fetching a blow 
with his axe, cut off one of his paws. The wolf, furious at 
his new enemy, turned upon him to avenge his wound. 
He leapt upon Nicholas. Frank threw himself on the 
wolf’s back, and bound his arms tight about its neck to 
strangle it. ‘The wolf fell to the ground, Nicholas under 
him: his hatchet fell from his hands; but the marquis, 
snatching it up, watched his opportunity of striking the 
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beast without wounding the children, and, by a well-aimed 
blow, cleft the wolf's head. 

‘Ah! my children” exclaimed the marquis, on recogniz- 
ing his young defendants, ‘it is to you, then, that I owe 
my life!’ 


‘Sir, you have had pity on our misfortunes ; you’ have 
saved our poor mother’s life ; we owe every thing to you.’ 


‘ You see, Sylvester,” observed the marquis to the game- 
keeper, who ran up at this moment; ‘you see how those 
two noble youths have borne themselves in saving my life. 
Instead of being harsh and cruel toward the unfortunate, 
be kind, generous, charitable ; and bethink yourself always, 
that, even though you may not do a kindness out of love of 
virtue, it is well to do it even out of selfish motives ; for we 
may be indebted for our life and safety to those who are 
weaker and smaller than ourselves. Even the marquis, you 
see, may come in the little peasant’s way, and owe his life 
to them, as I do now’ 





THE PLeAsuRES AND ADVANTAGES oF LABor.— There is a 
false notion in the world respecting employment. Thousands 
imagine that, if they could live in idleness, they would be perfectly 
happy. This is a great mistake. Every industrious man and 
woman knows that nothing is so tiresome as being unemployed. 
During some seasons of the year we have holidays, and it is pleas- 
ing on these occasions to see the operative enjoy himself; but we 
have generally found, that, after two or three days’ recreation, the 
diligent mechanic or laborer becomes quite unhappy. Often he 
sighs over the wretchedness of being idle. The fact is, we were 
made to labor; and our health, comfort, and happiness depend 
upon exertion. Whether we look at our bodies or examine our 
minds, every thing tells us that our Creator intended that we 
should be active. Hands, feet, eyes, and mental powers, show 
that we were born to be busy. If we had been made to be idle, 


a very large portion of our bodily and mental faculties would be 
redundant, 





THE LIFE OF THE BLESSED. 


FROM THE SPANISH, BY W. C. BRYANT. 


Recton of life and light ! 

Land of the good, whose earthly toils are o’er, 
Nor frost nor heat may blight 

Thy vernal beauty ; fertile shore, 

Yielding the blessed fruits for evermore. 


There, without crook or sling, 

Walks the good Shepherd ; blossoms white and red 
Round his meek temple cling ; 

And, to the sweet pasture led, 

His own loved flock beneath his eyes are fed. 


His guides, and near him they 

Follow delighted, for he makes them go 
Where dwells eternal May, 

And heavenly roses blow, 


Deathless, and gathered but again to grow. 


He leads them to the height 

Named of the infinite and long sought good, 
And fountains of delight ; 

And wiere his feet have stood 

Springs up along the way their tender food. 


And when, in mid skies, 

The climbing sun has reached hig highest bound, 
Reposing as he lies 

With all his flock around, 

He watches the still air with modulated sound. 


From his sweet lute flow forth 
Immortal harmonies of power, to still 
All passions born of earth, 
And draw the ardent will 
Its destiny of goodness to fulfil. 


Might but a little part, 

A wandering breath of that high melody, 
Descend into my heart, 

And change it till it be 

Transformed, and followed up, O love! in thee. 
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Ah! then my soul should know, 

Beloved, where thou liest at noon of day, 
And, from this place of woe 

Released, should take its way 

To mingle with thy flock, and never stray. 





CIRCULAR FOR INFORMATION. 


Tue Hon. Tobias Purrington, formerly a member of the 
Senate in Maine, but now in the Treasury Department at 
Washington, has issued a circular, asking for information 
in relation to the subject of Prison Discipline. We are 
glad to see such men at work on this subject; and we 
know of no way in which they can so effectually aid the 
cause as in procuring information, and sending it through 
our Magazine. ‘There never has been a time when infor- 
mation was more wanted, not only in this country, but on 
the other side of the Atlantic. It will be remembered, that, 
last year, the Principal Secretary of the Home Department 
of the English Government sought information on this sub- 
ject, and that we went out to Europe for that purpose. 
We subjoin the questions of Mr. Purrington; and, in due 
time, we shall publish the answers :— 


. Wasnrneron, D. C., Sept. 10, 1852. 


Sir, — Desirous of collecting as exact and reliable information 
as possible, it will be considered a great favor if you will be kind 
enough to answer such of the following inquiries as may be in 
your power. If not able to answer them yourself, you will con- 
fer a favor by handing this to some one who can. It is confi- 
dently believed none will decline to render such assistance as may 
be in their power, to elucidate a subject so important to the gene- 
ral welfare. 

Please to transmit such answers as you may be able to give, as 
soon as practicable, and, if convenient, through your Representa- 
tive in Congress. 

1. What crimes are punished capitally by the laws of your 
State ? 

2. What are the provisions of your law, as it now stands, in 
relation to capital offences ? 
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3. Is your law, punishing capitally, enforced as it now stands; 
or has it been modified in practice by commuting the sentence to 
imprisonment for life, or by the exercise of some discretion by 
the court or jury ? 

4. What length of time is allowed, after sentence, before the 
criminal is executed? Is it fixed by law, the court, or the execu- 
tive? Is the law imperative on the executive to issue the death- 
warrant, unless he exercises the pardoning power? (Please state 
the number of convictions, and the crime of which convicted, 
and the number of executions and pardons, for such length of 
time as you may be able; and, when you can, whether they were 
Americans or foreigners, educated or not. Any statistics of crime 
are desirable. ) 

5. Has Capital Punishment been abolished in your State; if 
so, when, and what are the provisions of the law? 

6. Has the abolition of the death-penalty proved salutary, as 
far as can be judged, or otherwise? (If you can give any statis- 
tics of crime, so as to show this either way, they will be impor- 
tant, though, it must be admitted, too short a time would not be 
conclusive. ) 

7. How are prisoners, committed for capital or the highest 
offences, confined and treated ? 

8. What is your general system of Prison Discipline, and what 
are its effects on the mind and health of the prisoners? Is insa- 
nity a frequent occurrence from long or solitary imprisonment ? 

9. Is the reformation of criminals a prominent object in your 
system of Prison Discipline ; if so, what particular measures have 
been adopted to secure it, and what have been their effects on 
criminals ? 

10. To what extent are Free Sahools established in your State? 
Are they supported by a direct tax on the people, or by a general 
school-fund, or by both? Which mode, in your opinion, has the 
best practical effect ? 

11. What is the amount, per capita, raised by direct taxation 
for the support of schools ; and what is the amount received from 
the school-fund in your State ? 

12. What average proportion of the year are’ Free Schools 
taught in your State? Do parents generally avail themselves of 
these schools for the instruction of their children, or have private 
schools interfered with their general usefulness ? 

Your agency in furnishing such information as you may be able, 
will be properly acknowledged. 


I am, sir, very respectfully, your most obedient servant, 


T. PURRINGTON. 
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THE MAINE LAW. 


Ar the last session of the Massachusetts Legislature, a 
law was passed which virtually abolishes Capital Punish- 
ment in this State. It is called the Maine law, because, 
about seventeen years ago, a similar law was passed in that 
State. Under that law, a criminal has remained under 
sentence of death for more than ten years. He was re- 
manded to the State Prison, where he will probably die a 
natural death. As we have frequently been asked to give 
a view of this law, we have thought it best to furnish a copy 
of it fromthe Statute-book. It is said that, under this law, 
in no case is the Executive obliged to order the execution. 
With such a law, we sincerely believe that another execu- 
tion will never take place in Massachusetts. Vermont has 
a similar provision :— 


‘ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General Court 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows : — 


‘Sect. 1.— When any person shall be convicted of any crime 
punishable with death, and sentenced to suffer such punishment, 
he shall at the same time be sentenced to hard labor in the State 
Prison, until such punishment af death shall be inflicted. 

‘Sect. 2. And no person so imprisoned shall be executed, in 
pursuance of such sentence, within one year from the day such 
sentence of death was passed; nor until the whole record of 
such proceedings or case shall be certified by the Clerk of the 
Court which passed the sentence, under the seal thereof, to 
the Governor; nor until a warrant shall be issued by the Gover- 
nor, with advice of the Council, under the Great Seal, with a 
copy of the record thereunto annexed, commanding the Sheriff 
of the County in which the trial was had to cause execution to be 
done. 

‘Sect. 3. — The Clerk of the Court which passed the sentence 
shall certify the record of the proceedings or case, under the seal 
of said Court, to the Governor, within one month after such sen- 
tence is passed; and, if said Clerk shall neglect so to certify such 
record, he shall be liable to a penalty of one thousand dollars, to 
be recovered by indictment in any Court competent to try the 
same. 

‘Sect. 4.— This Act shall have no effect in any case now 
pending. [Approved May 20, 1852.]’ 





NOTES BY THE 
No. V. 


In wandering over London, I occasionally visited the 
various grave-yards. One day I went to a place known as 
Bunhill Fields. There I found the graves of Dr. Isaac 
Watts, John Bunyan, and many others. Seldom have I 
experienced more pleasure than in standing by the side 
of these distinguished men. When a mere boy, I read 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress and the Hymns of Dr. Watts. 
Both of these works have passed through innumerable edi- 
tions. The American Tract Society alone have circulated, 
within a few years, 100,000 copies! The work has been 
translated into most of the European languages. John 
Bunyan was in prison twelve years and a half. During 
this time he wrote the First Part of his Pilgrim’s Progress. 
During his life-time he wrote sixty treatises; and it is 
somewhat singular that he should have lived an equal 
number of years. While in prison he made thread laces to 
support his family. He had four children, one of whom 
was blind. He had great aflection for that one, on account 
of its infirmity. An anecdote is told of a certain Quaker 
who called on him in his cell. He declared that he had 
been searching all over London for him, and that the Lord 
had sent him. Bunyan replied very aptly, ‘If the Lord had 
sent you, he would have sent you directly here; for the 
Lord knows I have been in this prison these twelve years,’ 
His whole library in prison was the Bible and Fox’s Book 
of Martyrs. 

And here I stood before the humble grave of this truly 
great man. ‘T'here was no splendid monument; he needed 
none. He has left a monument imperishable as time. The 
simplest inscription is placed upon his tombstone. It is 
enough that he is the author of Pilgrim’s Progress : — 

MR. JOHN BUNYAN, 


AUTHOR OF THE PiLGrRm™’s PROGRESS. 
Obt. 31st of August, 1688. Et. 60. 
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Near the grave of John Bunyan is to be found that of Dr. 
Isaac Watts. As I stood there, how many pleasing associa- 
tions rushed into my mind! From my earliest childhood I 
had been taught his hymns of praise. Who does not re- 
member them? For instance, that beautiful hymn, — 


‘ His own soft hand shall wipe the tears 
From every weeping eye; - 
And pains and groans, and griefs or fears, 
And death itself, shall die.’ 


Then that other hymn, — 


‘ Far from my thoughts, vain world, begone ; 
Let my religious hours alone : 
Fain would my eyes my Saviour see ; 
I wait a visit, Lord, from thee.’ 


It seemed as if the whole of his poetry rushed into my 
mind at once. I enjoyed a happy season. It seemed as if 
his very spirit was there, and I was holding communion 
with him. 

I found chiselled on a dark marble or freestone slab, the 
following :— 


ISAAC WATTS, D.D. 


Pastor of a church of Christ in London; Successor to the Rev. Mr. Joseph 
Carlyll, Dr. John Owen, Mr. David Clarkson, and Dr, Isaac Chauncey. 
After fifty years of feeble labors in the Gospel, interrupted by four years 
of tiresome sickness, he was at last dismissed to rest, Noy. 25, A.D. 1748. 
Et. 75. 

II. Cor. chap. v. verse 8. Absent from the body, but present with the 
Lord. Col. chap. iii. verse 4. When Christ, who is our life, shall appear, 
then shall ye also appear with him in glory. 


In uno Jesu omnia. 


Within this tomb are also deposited the remains of Sarah Brackstong, sister 
to the Rey. Dr. Isaac Watts, obit. 13th April, 1756. 


This monument was erected by Sir John Hartopp, Bart., and Dame Mary 
Abney. 


Near the grave of Dr. Watts, I found the names of 
Cooper, Furness, Holman, ‘Taylor, and others; also a stone 
erected to the memory of Joseph Wilson, printer of the 
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London Times. He is one of the favored few, among the 
printers of earth, that the world has remembered. 


The following striking lines form an inscription found at 
Melrose Abbey : — 
‘ The earth goeth on the earth, glistening in gold; 
The earth goeth to the earth sooner than it wold; 


The earth builds on the earth castles and towers ; 
The earth says to the earth, “ All shall be ours!’’’ 


EXECUTION OF A FEMALE. 


Mrs. Ann Hoac was hung in Poughkeepsie, July 30. 
With her was executed a colored man by the name of 
Jonas Williams. Mrs. Hoag was born a child of guilt: 
she never knew either father or mother. In early child- 
hood she was doomed to a life of toil, such as seldom falls 
to the lot of woman; her employment being to hoe corn, 
rake hay,Xc. Seldom was she permitted to attend church. 
A few days only were spent in school. Society looks 
coldly on. She reaches womanhood, enters the marriage 
state, and is finally accused of poisoning her husband. She 
is condemned to an ignominious punishment. The law 
waits for her to give birth to her offspring; and then 
orphanizes her child, perhaps, to become another victim for 
the scaffold. ‘The whole is baptized under the name of 
justice. Now then what need was there of this execution ? 
Could not New York, with all her resources, have provided 
for one woman? Why seize her, then bind her for the 
scaffold? Is society actually better off now than before 
this deed was done? Jt may be said that she was unfit to 
live ; but then was she fit to die? And, if fit to die, was 
she not fit to live? But let Mrs. Hoag express her own 
feelings. Looking from her prison, she says : — 
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‘As I have looked from the window of my cell into Market- 
street, and saw little children going on sabbath-mornings to Sun- 
day-school, I have wept because I had no such privileges. I have 
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felt, deeply felt, the want of religious training; and now think, 
that, had I been permitted even the advantages of a Sunday- 
school, my life would not be cut short by a conviction and sen- 
tence from a jury and court.’ 


This confession shows that she was not at all destitute 
of a religious feeling. 
Then listen to her as she describes the scene of her part- 


ing with her innocent babe. It is enough to move the 
heart of a stone : — 


‘A most interesting scene occurred in the separation of the 
child from the unhappy mother, which none but a mother’s heart 
can conceive. It appeared as if the last prop of life, the very 
chords of the heart, were being severed, when, with the most en- 
dearing caresses, amid tears and sobs, the mother looked for the 
last time on that innocent babe, which, since its birth, had uncon- 
sciously shared her solitude, and been her solace. As it passed 
for ever from her sight, she exclaimed, — ‘* Now, let them execute 
me; I have nothing to live for; one by one they have dragged 
my children from me.” ’ 


Now where was Governor Hunt? Dead to every feel- 
ing of humanity, he could look coldly on, and order the 


execution of this woman. ‘Then where were the mothers 
and daughters of New York? What a disgrace to them 
all that they sent not one solitary petition for the life of a 
fallen mother and sister! 


NATHAN CRIST. 


Tis man was executed in Mobile, Sept. 2, for the mur- 


der of Thomas Nye. On the scaffold, he made the follow- 
ing confession : — 


‘I have nothing more to say, but to warn all others to fly from 
temptation. The first thought of crime, if not resisted, may lead 
to the destruction of body and soul. I can scarcely realize now 
that I ever committed any thing so awful as to stain my hands in 
my brother’s blood! Satan seems, when I first yielded to the 
thought, to have bound me with chains, and blunted my feelings, 
and blinded my eyes; so that, although I tried again and again 
to get loose, I was dragged to the commission of my foul offence. 


Oh! may God have mercy on me, as I hope he has, and save my 
soul from hell!’ 

















DISTINGUISHED WRITERS ON THE ABOLITION 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
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BLACKSTONE, LORD BACON, BECCARIA, BENTHAM, MILMAN, LA- 
FAYETTE, DR. THOMAS SOUTHWOOD SMITH. 


BracKkstone. — Sanguinary laws are a bad symptom of the 
distemper of any State; or, at least, of its weak constitution. 
Life is the immediate gift of God to man, which neither he can 
resign, nor can it be taken from him, unless by the command of 
Him who gave it. 

Lorp Bacon.* — Let there be ne rubrics of blood. 

Brccarta.— Crimes are more effectually prevented by the 
certainty than the severity of punishment. 

Bentuam. t — Such is the situation of the majority of male- 
factors, that their existence is only a melancholy combination of 
all kinds of wretchedness. In all such cases, then, the dread of 
death has been ineffectual. 

MirtmaAn’s History, p. 356.— The laws of the early Chris- 
tians prohibited their adjudging Capital Punishments. 

Larayetre. {—TI shall ask for the abolition of Capital Pun- 
ishment, until I have the infallibility of human judgment demon- 
strated to me. 

Dr. Sournwoop Smiru. § — The system (Capital Punishment) 
is worthy only the rudest savages, barren in expedients, and pur- 
‘suing their object by the shortest course. 


* Lord Bacon wrote a large number of works. Among them, one of the 
most valuable was entitled, ‘ Essays, Moral, Economical, and Political.’ He 
was a great philosopher, but alas! became guilty of bribery and corruption. 
He was born in 1561, and died in 1626, at the age of sixty-six years. 


+ Bentham wrote several works. Among them was one entitled, ‘ Re- 
wards and Punishments.’ 


t Lafayette delivered a speech, of which the above is part, in 1830, in 
Paris. The greatness of his name has led many to adopt his liberal views 
on Capital Punishment. He is known as a zealous defender of American 
rights during the Revolution. 


§ Dr. Thomas Southwood Smith is the author of an excellent work enti- 
tled, ‘Illustrations of the Divine Government.’ In that work, he distinctly 
denies the doctrine of endless punishment, capital punishment, and annihi- 
lation. This work is written in a pure style and in a good spirit. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


Durine the last month, two cases have occurred in this 
country which exhibit Capital Punishment in its most 
hideous and revolting aspect. At New Orleans, in the 
hanging of a poor creature, the rope broke, and he was 
carried back to prison, resuscitated, and made to pass once 
more through the anguish of his death-scene, which was 
finally consummated successfully on the second trial. The 
other case is that of Ann Hoag, who was hung at Pough- 
keepsie, July 30, for the murder of her husband. In the 
report of her exeeution, it is stated, that, about midnight, 
‘the unhappy woman was seized with a fit of insanity, and 
remained in this state of mind until daylight, when she 
became calm, and appeared more reconciled.” She died 


easily. A negro man named Williams was hung at the 
same time, and of him it is said: ‘He struggled for 


nearly five minutes, during which he seemed to be in great 
agony.’ 

This question of Capital Punishment is one of the most 
doubtful of the many pressing upon modern civilization. 
Can we not do something better with a murderer than 
hang him? Can we not protect society against the crime 
of murder as effectually by some other penalty? We look 
with much interest to those States that are trying the expe- 
riment of the abolition of Capital Punishment. In Michi- 
gan and Rhode- Island, we believe, there is a general 
impression that it has not worked favorably, and that life 
is less secure that it was when the’ statute was in force. 
It was wittily replied by a French writer, on being asked 
to lend his aid to the abolition of the death-penalty,— 
‘With all my heart; only let Messieurs, the assassins, begin 
the reform.’ But a jest is not an argument. 

We hope that the States where the death-penalty has 
been abolished will give their present system a long and 
faithful trial before agitating the question of a repeal. Let 
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them discriminate between the operation of other causes 
— many of which may be very subile and evasive — that 
have tended to the augmentation of the crime of murder, 
and that cause which is supposed to lie in the abolition of 
the extreme penalty. Crimes seem sometimes to be epide- 
mical; and the moral poison from which they spring, cireu- 
lates from community to community like the seeds of a 
physical distemper. Science is annually throwing more 
light upon the curious subject of insanity, and its relations 
to crimes. Murder and other crimes may multiply, from 
causes entirely independent of any calculation on the part 
of the criminal as to the character of the penalty attached 
to them. A State which has entered upon the experiment 
of the abolition of Capital Punishment owes it to huma- 
nity, to philosophy, and the cause of truth, to persevere in 
it until the question is fairly tested. The fear of the gal- 
lows does not seem to have deterred the monster Skupenski 
from committing eighty murders. And, touching this Sku- 
penski affair, the ‘ Philadelphia Bulletin’ says: ‘ There is 
every reason to believe that he and his guilty associates 
were the authors of the Bartle murder, near this city ; and 
it is also supposed that they murdered the Cosden family 
in Delaware, for which three unhappy men, who asseve- 
rated their innocence to the last, suffered the fearful penalty 
of the scaffold. The reflection that the law has punished 
the wrong men in this, and perhaps in other cases, is fraught 
with too much horror to be calmly considered.’ 

It is not a sudden increase in crime that will justify the 
conclusion that the abolition experiment has failed. Its 
operation for a quarter of a century, at least, will only be 
sufficient for a fair judgment as to its effect in augmenting 
crime. Where the gallows has once been thrown down, 
let it not be re-established until the fact is fully proved, that 
it is the safeguard of human life, and that it preserves more 
blood than it sheds. — Boston Transcript. 
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CRIME IN NEW YORK. 


Tue following account of the number of convictions in 
several of the cities of the State of New York will give 
the reader some idea of the amount of crime there, and of 
the intimate connection between ignorance and vice. The 
friends of education should learn from this a valuable les- 
son, Which is, that it is much cheaper to prevent crime 
than to punish it after it has been committed. Govern- 
ments have yet to learn this great truth. It is a truth 
to which we are now devoting the pages of our periodical, 


and also which oceupies a large place in our public ad- 
dresses. Dr. Channing well remarked in his day, that 
‘Government had not been slow to punish crime, nor had 
society suffered for want of dungeons and gibbets. But 
the prevention of crime, and the reformation of the offender, 
had nowhere taken rank among the first objects of legisla- 


tion” We are frequently asked what is the direct object 
of our journal. We always have but one reply ; and that is 
the prevention of crime. We may have views on this sub- 
ject that differ widely from the great mass of the commu- 
nity, but we certainly claim honesty of purpose. Of course 
it is one thing to utter a great truth, and another to defend 
and illustrate it. A question may be asked in a single 
sentence which it may cost fifty pages to answer. In 
answering questions respecting crime, we have ever thought 
statistics the most direct, and therefore we commend the 
following to our numerous readers : — 


‘In several cities of the State of New York, the whole number 
of convictions in the several courts of record and of special ses- 
sions, from the year 1840 to 1848, as returned by the Sheriffs of 
the several counties to the office of Secretary of State, in accor- 
dance with the requisitions of law, was 27,949. Of the persons 
so convicted, 1182 are returned as having received a * common 
education ;”’ 414, as ‘‘ tolerably well educated ;”’ and 128 only, 
or one in about two hundred, as *“‘ well educated.”’ Of the re- 
maining 26,225, about half could barely read and write: the 
residue were wholly destitute of instruction. Of 1122 persons 
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convicted in 1847, twenty-two only had a “‘common education ;”’ 
ten only, a *‘ tolerably good education ;”’ and six only, or one in 
one hundred and eighty-seven, were ‘* well educated.” Of 1345 
persons convicted in 1848, twenty-three only had a *‘ common edu- 
cation ;”’ thirteen, a ‘‘ tolerably- good education ;’’ and ten only 
were returned as * well educated.” ’ 


AN ANECDOTE OF WASHINGTON. 
THE PLOT TO POISON HIM BY GREEN PEAS. 


In the summer of 1777, when the American army was in 
New York, a young girl of the city went to her lover, one 
Francis, and communicated to him, as a secret she had 
overheard, a plan that was in operation, among the Govern- 
ment men, to destroy the American commander-in-chief by 
poison, which was to be plentifully mingled with his green 
peas, a favorite vegetable of his, on the following day, at 
Richmond Hill head-quarters, where he was to dine. Fran- 
cis, who was a thorough Whig, although supposed to be 
friendly to the royalists, went immediately to Washington, 
and acquainted him with this diabolical plan for his de- 
struction. Washington, having listened with attention, 
said : — 

‘My friend, I thank you. Your fidelity has saved my 
life ; to what reserve the Almighty knows! But now for 
your safety: I charge you to return to your horse ; and let 
not a word of what you have related to me pass your lips. 
It would involve you in certain ruin; and Heaven forbid 
that your life should be forfeited or endangered by your 
faith tome! I will take the necessary steps to prevent, and, 
at the same time, discover the instrument of this wicked 
device.’ 

The next day, about two hours before dinner, he sent for 
one of his guard, told him of the plot, and requested that 
he would disguise himself as a female, and go to the 
kitchen, there to keep a strict watch upon the peas until 
they should be served up for the table. The young man 
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carefully observed the directions he had received, and had 
not been long upon his post of duty before a young man, 
another of the guard, came anxiously to the door of the 
kitchen, looked in, and then passed away. In a few mo- 
ments after, he returned and approached the hearth where 
the peas stood, and was about to mingle in the deadly 
substance, when suddenly he shrunk back, as though from 
the sting of the four-tongued adder; his color changed to 
the pale hue of death, and his limbs apparently palsied 
wlth fear, evidently horror-struck with his own purpose : 
but soon, however, the operation of a more powerful incite- 
ment urged forward his reluctant hand, that tremblingly 
strewed the odious bane; and he left the kitchen, over- 
whelmed with conflicting passions, remorse and confusion. 

‘Harold sleeps no more; the cry has reached his heart 
ere the deed be accomplished, said the youth on duty, ina 
voice devoid of pity, as he looked upon the self-condemned 
wretch. 

‘What, Harold?” said the commander-in-chief, sorrow- 
fully, upon receiving the information; ‘can it be possible ? 
—so young, so fair and gentle. He would have been the 
last person upon whom suspicion of that nature could have 
fallen, by right of countenance. You have done well,’ said 
he to the youth before him. ‘Go join your comrades, and 
be secret.’ 

The young man went accordingly ; and Washington re- 
turned to the piazza, where several officers were assembled, 


among whom was ithe hero of Saratoga, who was waiting 
for further orders from Congress before he departed for 
Canada. In a few moments, dinner was announced ; and 
the party was ushered into a handsome apartment, where 
the sumptuous board was spread, covered with all the deli- 
cacies of the season. 


The commander-in-chief took his seat, placing General 
Gates on his right hand, and General Wooster on his left. 
When the remainder of the officers and company were 
seated, and eager to commence the duties of the table, the 
chief said, impressively, — 
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‘Gentlemen, I must request you to suspend your meal 
fora few moments. Let the guard attend me.’ 

All was silence and amazement. The guard entered, 
and formed in a line towards the upper end of the apart- 
ment. 

Washington, having put on his plate a spoonful of peas, 
fixed his eyes sternly upon the guilty man, and said, — 

‘Shall I eat of this vegetable ?’ 

The youth turned pale, and became dreadfully agitated, 
while his trembling lips faintly uttered, — 

‘TI don’t know.’ 

‘Shall I eat of these?’ again demanded Washington, 
raising some upon a knife. 

Here Harold elevated his hand, as if, by an involuntary 
impulse, to prevent their being tasted. A chicken was then 
brought in, that a conclusive experiment might be made, in 
the presence of all those witnesses. ‘T'he animal ate of the 
peas, and immediately died; and the wretched criminal, 
overcome with terror and remorse, fell fainting, and was 
borne from the apartment. 





CELEBRATION BY THE PRISONERS AT SING SING. 


Tue celebration of the Fourth by these unfortunate persons was 
of the most peculiar character. The officers of the prison, with a 
liberal spirit and correct philosophy, that have adopted the policy 
that kindness will produce more good among the prisoners than 
severity, on Sunday (the anniversary of our National Indepen- 
dence), after listening with the prisoners to a patriotic sermon, 
delivered by the Rev. Mr. Wells, brought the prisoners from their 
cells about 6 o'clock, and gave them full and free liberty of the 
yard, and the privilege of taking a comfortable bath (not a shower 
bath) in the North River. Nearly all the officers and guards of 
the prison were in attendance, and the scene presented was one 
of the most interesting and amusing that could be imagined. Out 
of 897 prisoners, nearly all were in the water at one time; and 
such jumping, such splashing, such shouting, and such freedom, 
was rarely, if ever, seen among men subject, at an instant’s call, 
to perfect order and full subordination. This concluded, all were 
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marched back to their cells as regular as the troops of a regular 
army. 

On the 5th instant, the day that was celebrated, the cells were 
opened at 5 a.m., under the superintendence of the officers, when 
the prisoners who desired to bathe were allowed the privilege of 
an hour. After breakfast they returned to their cells, to receive 
their usual presents from the contractors ; and then, in contradis- 
tinction to the general rules, they were allowed freedom of speech 
to the fullest degree, with the restriction that neither obscene nor 
blasphemous language should be used. Then the greatest liberty 
was opened: such huzzas for liberty were rarely heard, and rarely 
more really felt. Patriotic songs were sung, patriotic toasts were 
given, patriotic speeches were made; and thus the time passed 
until 9 o’clock closed every mouth, when the prisoners sunk 
silently to rest, contrasting their position, as violators of the 
laws, with those who were yet in the full enjoyment of that 
liberty the law grants to all who are its advocates and supporters. 

Similar privileges (except the bathing, which was supplied by 
a dance) were allowed to the female prisoners in the yard attached 
to their prison; and the day passed off with great hilarity and 
enthusiasm. — New York Herald. 


Surely the world does move! A few years ago, when 
Mrs. Farnham and her associates, under the lead of Judge 
Edmonds, introduced in that same prison the practice of 
treating the prisoners kindly, and giving them the benefits 
of the holidays, the ‘New York Herald’ was foremost 
among those which denounced and ridiculed them. Now 
we find that paper commending the inspectors and keep- 
ers as above. Not Saul, but Barabbas, is among the pro- 
phets! 





Journrey To New HampsuHire. — We have just returned from 
a journey to Westmoreland, N.H. We lectured in the towns of 
Keene, Hinsdale, Chesterfield, and Marlboro’. We also spoke all 
day in Westmoreland on the sabbath. We had good congrega- 
tions. We were favored during all the week with the company 
of the Rev. Mr. Lake, who went with us from town to town. He 
did good service to the cause, as he always has done in times past. 
Few clergymen are more willing to exert themselves in our 
behalf. We are truly grateful to him for his kindness and hospi- 
tality. 





DEATH OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 


‘Hark! forth from the abyss proceeds 
A long, low, distant murmur of dread sound, 
Such as arises when a nation bleeds 
From some deep and irremedicable wound.’ 


DanieL Wesster is dead! All that is mortal has been 
committed to the tomb. He rests from his labors. He 
sleeps in peace. The sad, unwelcome news has reached 
every village and hamlet in our vast territory, and will soon 
reach the farthest portion of the civilized world. Every 
city has been shrouded in mourning. Each flag, flung to 
the breeze has waved in honor to his name. The bell has 
tolled out the mournful peal. What an announcement! 
Daniel Webster is no more! A nation laments! A world 
mourns! A short time since, we were startled by the death 
of Calhoun, then of Henry Clay, and now of Webster! 
What a trio! Who can fill their places? Among our 
remaining Statesmen and Legislators, Mr. Webster leaves 
no equal; and we hesitate not to say that there is no head 
in all Europe so marked with every external character of 
intellectual power. 

Mr. Webster departed this life on the Sabbath, Oct. 24, 
at about three o’clock in the morning, at the age of seventy- 
one years. Returning from a journey to New Bedford the 
day following, we heard no other name than Webster. In 
common with our fellow-citizens, we mourn. We have 
been made sad by the event. We have not time nor room, 
nor the ability, to do justice to such a name. As a faithful 
journalist, we record the fact. As connected with a great 
mission, we shall give some interesting incidents in our 
next number in relation to the connection of Mr. Webster’s 
name. ‘These have been withheld from principle. 

He has left us. He has 


f——— ——— Gone down 
Like some bright exhalations of the evening.’ 
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Though a private funeral was his ardent wish, yet thou- 
sands of his fellow-citizens could not refrain from attending 
his remains to their final resting-place upon his own quiet 
homestead. 

A great moral should be drawn from his death. Let all 
party strife end. Let the grave teach us humility. A great 
man has fallen. His name stands graven in living charac- 
ters on every pillar and tablet in the structure of our govern- 
ment. His last words were, ‘I srini Live.’ Yes, he yet 
lives; he lives in his works. Death has no power over the 
human intellect. His works will remain as immortal and 
indestructible as the spirit that produced them. Let every 
party name be hushed in silence, as a nation stands mourn- 
ing over the grave of Danie, WessTer. 





LITERARY WORLD. 


Rev. Hosea Ballou. — Abel Tompkins, No. 38, Cornhill, has issued a 
fine likeness of this distinguished divine, at the low price of $1, or $2.4 
elegantly framed. It is well drawn, and presents in a most vivid manner 
the striking features of Mr. Ballou. 

The Personal Adventures of our Own Correspondent in Italy. By 
Michael Burke Honan. pp. 428. New York: Harper & Brothers. — 
A lively, gay, rollicking description of scenes, adventures, persons, places, 
and things; ‘ showing how an active campaigner can find good quarters 
when other men lie in the fields; good dinners, while many are half- 
starved; and good wine, though the king’s staff be reduced to half 
rations.’ This is the most readable book we have met with this many a 
day, and cordially recommend it to our readers; fully believing, if they 
peruse it, they will thank us for so doing. 

Examples of Life and Death. By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. New York: 
Charles Scribner. The individuals sketched in this volume are taken 
from a period of thirteen centuries, from all stations, from the hovel, the 
wilderness, and the throne. In the beautiful, touching style for which 
the eminent authoress is so remarkable, she has here portrayed some 
eminently Christian lives and death-scenes. The work cannot fail to be 
read with attention and profit. The sketches of Sir Matthew Hale, Lord 
Bacon, Sir Walter Raleigh, William Penn, and Lady Jane Grey, are 
peculiarly interesting. 
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History of Josephine. By John S. C. Abbott. With engravings. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. — The character of Josephine is one of 
the most pleasing to be found in history. In whatever situation we 
behold her, she forms an object of attraction. She figures in the most 
startling events of the French nation,—the Reign of Terror, and the 
rise and fall of Napoleon. Her husband is beheaded in the first, and she 
narrowly escapes a similar fate. Her subsequent marriage with Bona- 
parte, her coronation and divorce, afford a fine theme for contempla- 
tion. What a change! —from a prison, condemned to the guillotine, 
to a throne, the like of which the world has never seen! Mr. Abbott 
has imparted to the history of this remarkable woman an air of truthful- 
ness that lends to it an additional charm. 

Daniel Webster and his Contemporaries. By Charles W. March. Fourth 
edition. 12mo, pp. 295. New York: Charles Scribner. — This is a 
work that should be read by every American. We know nothing of poli- 
tics, and therefore speak not from political motives in praise of this book. 
One cannot read it without feeling a thrill of enthusiasm run through 
his veins, at the vivid descriptions of the ‘ battles of the giants’ they 
portray. Mr. March has described, with great power, the three master- 
speeches of Mr. Webster, — the Reply to Hayne, the speech on the 
Force Bill, and upon the famous Jackson Protest. These are, we believe, 
generally considered the best of his senatorial arguments. No one, 
however prejudiced by political or sectional opinion, could but regard 
Daniel Webster but as an intellectual wonder, —‘ the foremost man of all 
the world.’ His speeches, particularly his reply to Hayne, are known by 
heart; and the circumstances connected with that single discussion, and 
so vividly set forth in this book, are inducement sufficient to place it in 
every library. Not only is Webster brought before us, but all the great 
men with whom he figured in the exciting debates in which he engaged. 
It is illustrated with a fine steel engraving of Mr. Webster. 

Men of the Time; or, Sketches of Living Notables. pp. 564. New 
York: Redfield. —This is the most valuable collection of contemporary 
biography extant. Its merits must be apparent to all. It contains 
nearly nine hundred sketches of living men, prominent in every station, 
profession, and country. To the scholar, the statesman, the business- 
man, and the general reader, the volume is indispensable. The President, 
surrounded by every source of information, personal and literary, in a 
note to the publisher, remarks: ‘‘ I am happy to learn that you are 
publishing this work. It is precisely that kind of information that every 
public and intelligent man desires to see, especially in reference to the 
distinguished men of Europe, but which I have found it extremely difficult 
to obtain.”’ 

Thoughts on the Death Penalty. By W. Y. Emmett. Cincinnati: 
Published by the Author.—The design of Mr. Emmett is to supply the 
public with brief arguments and facts whereon to reflect, relative to the 
propriety of abolishing this long-established practice. A powerful 
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argument is made to prove the death-penalty atheistical in doctrine, and 
opposed to the spirit of Christianity. It is published in a cheap form, 
accessible to all. 

History of William the Conqueror. By Jacob Abbott. With engray- 
ings. New York: Harper & Brothers. —The Norman conquest occupies 
& prominent position in history; and, in our opinion, has exerted a vast 
influence upon our present condition. From the intermixture of families, 
of institutions and laws, civilization received a powerful impulse. And 
the history of the principal actor in those scenes possesses much interest 
to the reader of history. 

The Christian Assurance; a Discourse delivered in the Universalist 
Church, Westmoreland, N. H., at the Funeral of Mrs. Lucy Gleason. 
By Rey. E. H. Lake. Boston: Brown & Chandler, Cornhill. — Few 
men know better how to comfort the mourner than the author of this 
Discourse. The occasion was one that must have tried his feelings to 
the utmost. Cut down as Mrs. Gleason was in a sudden manner, we 
think he was singularly fortunate in his choice of subject to meet the 
bereavement of the family. During our late visit to New Hampshire, we 
became acquainted with this afflicted family. We trust that they will 
find in this Discourse ample comfort and consolation, and we know that 
their faithful pastor will not desert them in their affliction. 

Atlantic and Transatlantic Sketches Afloat and Ashore. By Captain 
Mackinnon, R.N. 12mo, pp. 334. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1852.— These sketches are highly interesting to American readers, as 
they contain the views of a candid, impartial English tourist upon 
Americans, American institutions, the appearance of our country, its 
modes of travelling, and the like. He remarks: ‘* My endeavor has been 
to write an honest book, without prejudice for or against either country.” 
Speaking of the prosperity and growth of the United States, he says : — 


‘In twenty-five years from this time, as before asserted, the population of New 
York will be equal to that of London at this period. In twenty-five years from the 
present time, the United States will have a population of above fifty millions. Not, 
be it noted, a population like that of Europe, — namely, one-third absolute idlers 
and drones, and another third starving by ill-paid labor, — but a population the 
whole of which are working as if their lives depended on their exertions. With 
such intense action, such marvellous energy and enterprise, such powerful means of 
combination, if actuated by any strong excitement, they will become morally and 
physically irresistible. It behoves all intelligent lovers of their country to be 
prepared for the grand result to which every American confidently looks forward; 
a result that must follow, sooner or later, from the enormously increasing wealth and 
power of the great republic. I allude to the modification of the old forms of govern- 
ment, and an amelioration of the social evils of Europe. No person who calmly 
watches the working and progress of this wonderful country can avoid the conviction 
that the above result is only a question of time. Let, then, the intelligence of the 
old world be prepared to meet that which no earthly power can fend off. The 
extreme desire of every American to preserve the Federal Union is a remarkable 
fact. It is one of the strongest points in their nationality, and renders, for some time 
to come, the maintenance of the present form of government more certain than that 
of any government on the surface of the globe.’ 
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Ovr First Numper. — Our readers will remember that our volume 
commences in September. In that number we gave a beautiful engraving 
of John Howard. Such has been the increase of our list, that we have 
only to say that those who wish to begin with the volume must apply 
soon. We have promised to bind up quite a number of volumes at the end 
of the year. That promise will be sacredly kept, and those who have 
subscribed may rely upon a bound volume. We regret exceedingly that 
several wait until they receive the first number of the volume, and then 
refuse to goon. In such cases, we generally lose the number; and the 
loss may render a whole volume imperfect. 

In this connection we would state that we need several agents to sell 
our books and the New Envelopes advertised on the cover. 

Encravinc or Rosert Rantout, Jun. — We hope to present a very 
correct engraving of this valued friend in our number for December. We 
know that many of our readers would wish to-preserve the features of this 
eminent statesman and friend of humanity. Too much cannot be said in 
his praise. We perceive that at alate meeting in Danvers it was voted to 
raise a monument to his memory. His works will be an imperishable 
monument to him in all time ; and we are glad to learn that it is proposed 
to collect his works in a volume, with a brief memoir of his life. We 
shall look forward to such a work with deep interest. 

Enve.orrs. — Such has been the orders for the Temperance Envelopes 
that we shall have to make some new arrangement. We need a press 
very much. There is no way in which so much good can be done for 
Temperance at so little cost. For $2.50 one thousand envelopes may 
be sent out, and each envelope may be considered as a Lecturer. The 
evils of Intemperance are eloquently depicted on the one side, and the 
blessings of Temperance on the other. 

The Peace Envelope is still more beautiful; but, being a steel engraving, 
it cannot be afforded at less than $5 a thousand. Both the designs were 
brought by us from Europe, and we have secured the copyrights. We 
have Envelopes representing Slavery ; also one on Ocean Penny Postage. 
For these we invite orders from abroad. , 





EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


Kneetine To Lapres.—One of the drollest occurrences in the annals 
of history is related of Gibbon the historian, who was short in stature 
and very fat. One day, being alone with the beautiful Madame de 
Croulas, he dropped on his knee before her, and made a declaration of 
love in the most passionate terms. The astonished lady rejected his suit, 
and requested him to rise. The abashed historian remained on his knees. 
‘Rise, Mr. Gibbon, I beseech you, rise.’ Mr. Gibbon still kept his pos- 
ture. ‘Mr. Gibbon, will you have the goodness to get up?’ ‘ Alas, 
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madame!’ faltered the unlucky lover, ‘I cannot,’ He was too fat to 
regain his feet without assistance. Madame de Croulas rang the bell, and 
said to her servant, * Lift up Mr. Gibbon.’ 


Tur American Lancvace. — An Englishman, perusing an American 
newspaper, exclaimed impatiently, on noticing some of Webster’s ortho- 
graphical improvements, — 

‘These people ought to be denied the use of the English language if 
they cannot treat it better.’ 

English language *’ echoed a Yankee, without removing the cigar from 
between his teeth, ‘guess you’er mistaken, hoss; it’s the American 
language.’ 


‘ American?’ repeated the wondering Englishman. 
‘ Guess it’s that,’ said Jonathan, coolly, ‘ we’ve annexed it!’ 


In the Jamaica House of Assembly, a motion being made for leave to 
bring in a bill to prevent the frauds of wharfingers, Mr. Paul Phipps, 
member for St. Andrew, rose and said: ‘ Mr. Speaker, I second that 
motion ; the wharfingers are to a man a set of rogues; I know it well; J 
was one myself for ten years.’ 


An eccentric individual in Bath, Me., being asked to contribute to 


foreign missions, he gave a quarter of a dollar, but stopped the agent as 
D ? £ 1 5 

he was departing, and said, —‘ Here is a dollar to pay the expenses of 
getting the quarter to the heathen.’ 


Pouireness IN Dunninc. — An old gentleman had owed a firm for 
years ; at last after everybody's patience and temper were exhausted, a 
clerk named Frank, undertook to get the money. 

Frank called upon the gentleman, and met with a polite reception and 
the usual answer, with the addition, ‘ You need not trouble yourself, 
young man, about the matter: I will make it all right.’ 

‘O no,’ replied Frank,’ I could not think for a moment of compelling 
you to call at the store for a few dollars. It will not be the slightest in- 
convenience for me to step in, as I pass your place of business six times a 
day, to and from my meals ; and I can call every time I go by.’ 

‘ Here,’ said the old fellow to his book-keeper, alarmed at the prospect 
of being dunned six times a day for the next six months, ‘ pay this imper- 
tinent rascal. He can beat me in politeness ; and, if he wants a situation, 


I will give him two thousand dollars a year.’ — Hunt’s Merchant's Ma- 
gazine. 





